Introductory
A third condition of successful representative govern-
ment is that it should be built upon widely diffused habits
of tolerance throughout the nation. Men who are to live
together peacefully must be able to argue together peace-
fully* They must not run to suppress criticism of things
as they are; rather they must be willing, if pressed, to
invite its examination. They must refrain from pressing
upon a significant minority principles of legislation by
which the latter is outraged. Without this tolerance there
is no prospect in the society of compromise; and every
subject of division then becomes a high-road to disruption.
It is, I think, historically obvious that the habits of
tolerance are born of a sense of security. By that I mean
that the members of the society are confident, above all
in matters of economic constitution, that their established
expectations will be fulfilled. For tolerance depends on
the existence of a mood in which men are susceptible to
rational argument; and nothing is so destructive of this
temper as the fear that is born of the disturbance of a
wonted routine. Political reform in England was post-
poned for forty years by the terror born of the French
Revolution; and there was a moment when it seemed not
unlikely that the compromise of 1832 would not be
effected peacefully. Men cannot settle their differences by
reason when the passion of fear hangs over their lives*
It may be the outcome of defeat in war. It may come
through a wholesale disruption of the currency. It may be
the invasion of some custom or right held specially dear
by those to whom it is denied. Whatever the causes, the
deeper the disturbance of the atmosphere of security, the
less likely will it be that a free system of representative
government can be successfully maintained.
When, seventy years ago, Bagehot made his famous
analysis of the English Constitution, he added two further